INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
peared at the Windsor Hotel at nine-thirty in the morn-
ing in full evening attire. They had rented dress suits.
Her beloved Tom's death was too much of a shock
for the old lady. The dauntless little woman, who had
lived a dozen lives, was taken from her cottage at
Cresson over the snow and laid beside her youngest son
in Pittsburgh.
Andrew Carnegie was unable to attend either funeral.
Shortly before his brother's death he was stricken with
typhoid fever. For weeks he lay desperately ill at Cres-
son. His spirit seemed broken. For the first time in his
life he was alone. Winter set in with unusual severity.
The frame cottage was unheated save for fireplaces and
stoves. It was months before the patient could be moved
to the home of his physician, Dr. Fred S. Dennis, in
New York. Carnegie's clothes hung loose upon him
when he was finally able to be wheeled for the journey
into the private car of Robert Pitcairn, his fellow mes-
senger boy of the old care-free days in the telegraph
office.
Once in a new atmosphere, his strength returned
rapidly. His was too buoyant a nature to brood long.
Now that his mother's death had released him from his
pledge not to marry during her lifetime, he looked about
for a mate. He was in his fifty-second year. A streak of
gray was showing in his beard. But his movements were
lithe, his eyes sparkled with zest for life.
For some years he had known Miss Louise Whitfield.
She was twenty-eight, of old Connecticut stock, a
young woman remarkable not only for her beauty but
for unfeigned sweetness of nature and wholesome charm.
Carnegie often rode with her in the park and escorted
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